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A DISCOURSE, &c. 


PsALM 139, Ver. 14. 


1 will praiſe Thee, for I am fearfully and 
wonderfully made. 


TOTHING is more likely to give us ſtrong im- 
preſſions of the wiſdom and goodneſs of the 


Creator, and to produce in our minds proper ſenti- 
ments of gratitude and piety, than a ſerious con- 


ſideration of the make and frame of the human 
body ; which, upon an examination of its principal 
parts, will be found to be fearfully and 3 


fully made.” 


The firſt thing which ſtrikes us in conſidering the 


body of man is its ERECT POSTURE ; Which ſeems- 


moſt ſuitable to him who hath dominion over other 
creatures, This poſture is beſt adapted to ſupport 


the Mead, which, being heavy from the quantity of 


"A'S © EF brain, 
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brain, would, in any other poſition, have been pain- 
ful and weariſome from its weight: It is alſo moſt 
convenient for looking about us, as we can eaſily 
turn our eyes upwards, or downwards, or around us, 
and ſee far before us, which is of great advantage 
in diſcovering what we ſeek, and in avoiding dan- 
ger: It is, indeed, the beſt and ſafeſt poſture that 
could be contrived for. man; moſt agreeable to all 


his labours and all his occalions. 


The wiſdom of the Creator may alſo be obſerved 
in the /tature and ſixe of the body of man. Had 
man been weaker and ſmaller, he would not have 
been able to manage the inferior creatures, or to | 
tranſact a great part of his neceſſary buſineſs ; had 
he been much ſtronger, he would not, probably, 
have made the uſe which he now does of his reaſon, 
and might have been a dangerous tyrant in the 
world ; Had he been much larger, he could not 


have been ſo well ſupplied with food ; nor, if the 
creatures who feed 'him had been made propor- 


tionably larger, would there have been graſs ſuffi- 


cient to ſupport them. Man's relation, therefore, 


to the reſt of the creation is alone a ſufficient reaſon 


why he was not made larger and ſtronger. 


P 


; But let LE, particularly examine the diſpo- | 


ſhall 


my = 


3 
ſhall find that there is nothing, from the erown 6f 
the head to the ſole of the foot, that hath not its 
appropriate uſe ; nothing that we could conveniently 
live without ; nothing which does not prove the 
wiſdom and goodneſs of the Creator. T7 


Of all the viſible parts of man's body, the zap 


holds the firſt rank, not only on account of its 


beauty, but as it is the ſeat of the ſenſes : Hence the 


eyes perceive, as from a watch tower, things at a 
diftance ; here the ears draw in ſounds, and the 


noſtrils receive the aſcending odours. Being in- 
tended to contain the brain, which is the fountain of 
all ſenſe; upon which depends whatever privilege 
belongs to us as reaſonable creatures, (a) and 
which, in man, is larger, in proportion to the ſize of 
his body, than in any other creature; the head is 
nearly round; which is a ſhape fitted to contain the 
greateſt quantity, and is covered with a hard, tough 
ſubſtance, which we call a Sku; compoſed of va- 
rious bones, joined together by many ſutures, or 
ſeams ; and, from being thus divided, not ſo liable to 
be fractured, or to have the fractures ſo far extended 


as if it was compoſed of one bone only. It is alſo 
covered with-ſkin, and ornamented with fair: And 


an 


\ a) The brain may, in ſome caſes, be much injured, 
| and yet the animal may live; but all the actions of ta- 
tional 11 are ended, and the MAN is dead. 
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An attentive obſerver of the works of God will 
_ diſcover the divine wiſdom in the hairs of the head, 
as readily as he will in other parts of the human 
body. They contribute much to the beauty of the 


face, (and that, perhaps, is their ſmalleſt uſe) they 
preſerve the head from cold; relieve the brain 


from an abundance of moiſture; weaken the force 
of any ſtroke that might endanger the head, (6) 
.and,.being very light, are by no means troubleſome. 


They may ſerve for other purpoſes ; but theſe are 


Aufficient to prove the wiſdom and goodneſs of the 


Creator. 
The formation of the EYE of man is more aſto- 
niſhing than any thing of which the human under- 


ſtanding has any perfect: knowledge; nor does any 
part of the human frame more clearly teſtify the 


wiſdom of the Creator: it: is formed with equal 


excellenee and elegance: is ſo curiouſly compoſed, 
and ſo conveniently ſituated that nothing could be 
contrived better for uſe, ornament or ſecurity. It 
is placed in the uppermoſt part of the body, near 
the moſt ſenſible part, the brain, to give friendly 


warning of -the approach: of danger; and it turns, 
with 


(8) The kinder part of the ſkull is harder and ſtronger 


than, the other parts of it; for this, perhaps, amongſt 
other -reaſons ; that, if a man falls upon his head back- 


wards, there is nothing to help and defend him. | 


with the greateſt eaſe, every way, which renders 
our two eyes as uſeful as a thoufand : And, for the 
aſſiſtance of the eye, the head moves readily to re. 
ceive the light. | 


The diſpoſition of the outward parts of the eye 
is truly admirable. It is placed in the head, as the 
moſt convenient part for ſecurity and defence, at a : 

proper depth, in a well-formed ſocket ; ſecurely in- 


cloſed on all ſides, and guarded from "Ty * 
* ſolid bones. 5 


The ET E-RROs alſo contribute much to the ſafety 


and preſervation of the eye, which is of ſo delicate a 
frame that the ſlighteſt touch might injure it.. 'The 
mort, ſtiff hairs, which form an arch over the eye, 

break the too fierce impreſſion of the rays of light; 


and prevent drops from the forehead, duſt, or other 
annoyances from falling into it. Hence we may 
learn how graciouſly attentive the Creator hath been 


to the very minute particles of our body. 


The zyu-L1vs alſo which are formed of a thin, 
flexible, but ſtrong fkin, are an admirable protection 
to the eye, as they ſcreen it from too ſtrong alight 
in the day time 3 whilſt the hairs round their edges 
ſerve as a fan to keep off flies, gnats, or other 
troubleſome inſects: Aud theſe hairs never growing 

| . 


ITY 


| longer than they were at firſt, and being ſet thin, do 


not, in. any degree, prevent or injure our fight. 
And as it is neceſſary that men ſhould Sleep ; 


e,) which could not ſo well be done if the light 


interrupted our reſt, therefore the Creator hath ap- 
pointed theſe curtains, which cloſe of their own ac- 


cord, to keep it out, and to ſhield the eyes from in- 


jury during the night. 


And becauſe, if the eye always ſtood open, it 


would grow dry, ſhrink, and loſe its clearneſs, there- 
fore the eyelids are lined with a very fine and ſoft 
ſpunge, moiſt with its own dew; and are ſo con- 


trived as often to wink, that they may keep the eye 


moiſt, and at the ſame time wipe off any duſt, or 


filth 


(c) There is not any thing in the conſtitution of man 
more wonderful than Sleep. That a body fatigued with 
labour ſhould, at a certain period of time, reſign itſelf to 
ination, loſe all its voluntary powers, and yet preſerve 
all its animal functions; that it ſhould, at another regu- 


lar period, ſpontaneouſly ſhake off this inaQtivity and 


recover its original ſpirit and vigour, entirely refreſhed, 


and reſtored to all its former faculties ; that this ſuſpen- 
ſion of attention and incapacity of motion ſhould ſo re- 
gularly take place, and produce ſuch extraordinary and 


amazing effects, is moſt juſtly to be conſidered as one of. 


thoſe ſecrets of nature which we are every day familiar - x 


with, as to the effeQ, and Io are entirely Ignorant of 


as to the cauſe, 


TT +. 


filth that may luck to it; and this, left they ſhould 
hinder the ſight, 1s done ſo quickly that, when we 
would expreſs inconceivable ſwiftneſs, we com- 


monly ſay in the twinkling of an eye. 


As it is neceſſary that the eye ſhould be uncovered, 
and expoſed to the air in all weathers, the moſt wiſe 
Author of Nature hath provided for it a warm bed 
of fat; which renders it leſs ſenfible of cold than 
other parts. The outward coat of the ball of the 

eye is alſo made ſo thick, tough and ſtrong, that it is 
proof againſt all common inconveniencies and annoy- 
ances; and is ſo ſlippery that it eaſily eſcapes the 
force of a ſtroke; in which alſoit is much aſſiſted by 
its roundneſs: And for the greater ſafety, our Hea - 
| venly Father hath made it ſo precious to us, that the 
object of our fondeſt love cannot be more dear to us 


than the apple of our eye. 


II ſhort, n alone abundantly proves that it is 
the work of an all-wiſe and all-gracious Maker; who 
has ſuited ſo well to all our occaſions, and fitted for 
our neceſſary ſervices a part of our bodies which is 
as curious as it is uſeful ; and the loſs, or defect, of | 
which we lament as one of our greateſt misfortunes : 
For the eye is to man what the ſun is to the world, 
its light and its guide; without which we ſhould. 
live (if we could live at all) in continual darkneſs, . 
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be expoſed to continual wants, and ſuffer continual 
diftreſs ; and, on this account, to pluck out the eye 
was an ancient proverbial expreſſion; to ſignify the 
loſs of thoſe things that were moſt mags and pre- 
ciĩous unto us. x: d) 


- Next 


(4d) There are fome, feemingly unhappy perſons, 
who have never perceived that firſt made, becauſe moſt 
neceſſary, creature of God, the light; whoſe eyes 
have been ſealed up in darkneſs from their birth. One 
feaſon paſſeth away, and another cometh, but the diffe- 
rent beautics of the ſeaſons afford them no variety; nor 
do they taſte the delightful ſatisfadion of diſcovering © 
each day in the works of the Creator new reaſons for 
praiſing his power, his wiſdom, and goodneſs. It may, 
however, be ſome conſolation to thoſe who have loſt the 
_ privilege of ſight, to confider that they have at the ſame 
time loft the dangerous view of many vanities that ſe- 
duce the heart; that much ſin and much miſery is hid- 
den from their eyes; and that when the mind is not dif- 
trafted by a variety of objects, it may attend more cloſely 
to the care of ſavation, and look forward, with the eye 
of faith, more earneflly to that awful hour, when a voice 
from Heaven ſhall call forth the blind from the darkneſs 
of 'the grave, ſaying, ** Ariſe, for your light 1s come, 
and the glory of the Lord is riſen upon you. The ſun,” 
- which you fought in vain to behold, “ ſhallnot be your 
light by day, nor the moon by night, but the Lord ſhall 


'be unto you an everlaſling light, and your Gag your : 
glory,” | 


% 


Next to the eye, let us conſider the EAR: The 


| ſeeing eye and the hearing ear, the Lord hath made 
even both of them,” | 


The Ax, indeed, in reſpect to beauty, muſt give 
palace to the eye; but it is no leſs a maſterpiece of 


the Creator's hand. Like the eye, the ear is placed 


in the head ; and being always open, (hearing be- 
ing a ſenſe neceſſary to us when ſleeping) gives us 
information of what the eye cannot diſcover. It is 
of a form proper for the erect poſture of man; 
placed in a ſituation where it is moſt free from in- 
jury, and gives no hindrance to any other part. It 
is open night and day to convey every impreſſion of 
ſound; by its extreme delicacy its catches even the 
_ ſofteſt whiſper, and hath various curious N to 
retain the ſounds for ſome time. | 


The make of the ear bears evident tokens of 
great wiſdom. The outward part, which is moſt 
expoſed to injuries, is of a firm, griſtly ſubſtance. 
Had it been ſoft, like fleſh, it would not have re- 
mained open, or ſo well have received and conveyed 
che ſounds ; would have hung down; interrupted 
our hearing; and been more liable to bruiſes. Had 
it been bone, it would have been inconvenient 
to us when we lie down; and might, by many acct- 
dents, have been broken. 
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The entrance to the ear is furnithed with little 


hairs, which ſerve as à bar to prevent inſects from 


entering; and, for the ſame purpoſe, the ear is 


moiſtened with a clammy, bitter wax, which is diſ- 
taſteful to every inſect. The paſſages from this 
outward part are curiouſly ſmooth, various and 


winding; to prevent the haſty entrance of any 


thing that might hinder the hearing; to retain 


the ſound, that it may be more diſtint ; and to 
ſecure the inward parts from the ſudden entrance of 


air too warm, or too cold; and from diſagreeable 


noiſe: They are alſo narrow, to prevent the ſpread- 
ing, and, of cotfrſe, weakening the ſounds, which 
ate received, and conveyed through ſeveral arches; 


Which ſoften them in their paſſage, that "uy _ 
ſtrike * on the ear. 


By the ear we 5 our firſt notions of words, and 
teach our infant tongue to frame them; by the ear, 
we are informed of things which we cannot diſco- 
ver by our other ſenſes; by the ear we partake in 


the charms of muſic, and the various pleaſures and 
advantages of converſation ; by the ear we hear the 
glad tidings of the goſpel, and ſhall hear the trum- 
pet ſound to awaken the dead to life and i immor- 


tality. (e) | 
And 


2 As it is of ſervice to men, in general, that they 


frould not . want occalional examples of the defects to 


which 


1 5 


And as God has given ns a ſeeing eye, and a 


hearing ear, ſo hath he alſo given us a ſpeaking 


TONGUE ; Which places us in a rank very ſuperior 


to the brutes, and is a faculty which the Creator has 
beſtowed on man alone. By ſpeech we are enabled 
to communicate our thoughts with eaſe and advan- 


tage; to impart our pleaſures and leſſen our ſorrows; 
to aſk counſel and aſſiſtance, or to give it to thoſe 


who want it. As, therefore, /) God hath graciouſly 
diſtinguiſhed us by the power of ſpeech, let us be 


careful to make this precious gift a means of in- 


ſtruction ; a bond of ſociety ; and a ſource of plea- 


ſure ; by glorifying God, and . and com- 


forting our fellow-creatures. 


The tongue alſo ſerves for other uſes: It is a 
neceſſary aſſiſtant in the chewing and ſwallowing of 


our food; it is the grand inſtrument of taſte; the 


faithful 


which the human body is liable, God is ſometimes pleaſed 
to deny the ſenſe of hearing to ſome of their fellow- 
creatures; in order that they may learn properly to va- 
lue the bleſſing ; may take the greater care to preſerve it; 
and prove their gratitude by making a good uſe of it. 


(f) The variety or difference of voice and ſpeech is 


a remarkable inſtance of the providence of God, and of 
very great advantage to mankind ;. as it prevents much 
diſorder and confufion, and thereby enables perſons in 


the dark, and, even thoſe who ate vine, to know and diſ. 


tinguiſh each other. 


— 
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faithful judge of all our nouriſhment ; by which we 
diſcover the good or bad qualities of our food, what 


is convenient or inconvenient for our ſupport : For 
it is a kind inſtance of the care of the Creator, that 


the food which is unfit for nouriſhment, or deſtruc- 
tive of health, is alſo in general diſagreeable to the 


taſte and ſtomach ; whilſt that which is moſt condu- 


cive to nouriſhment, and proper to preſerve our 
bodies in a healthy ſtate, is both pleaſant to the 
taſte, and agreeable to the ſtomach ; and continues 
to be ſo till our hunger and thirſt are appeaſed ; 
after which it- begins to be leſs pleaſant, and, at 
length, even nauſeous. This ſenſe, therefore, is not 
only a ſource of pleaſure, but an inducement to tem. 
perance, and a ſecurity to our health, 


In ſhort, the tongue is an invaluable inſtrument, 
without which we ſhould want many of the advan- 
tages that we enjoy as reaſonable creatures: And, as 
it was formed to be the interpeter of the heart, this 
ſhould teach us that we ought not to ſpeak one thing 
and mean another. | 


Let us alſo conſider the TEETH ; the peculiar 
hardneſs of which; their firm inſertion in the jaws ; 


and their different ſhape and ſtrength, ſuited to their 
various uſes ; are evidently a wife contrivance for 


Our 


„ 

our benefit, The Fore teeth (g) are broad, with 4 
thin, ſharp edge; that they may, with the greater 
convenience cut and divide the food, and prepare it 
for the others. Next to theſe: are placed another "i 
ſort, commonly called the Eye teeth ; more pointed, 
deeper rooted, and ſtronger than the former; be- 
cauſe they break the food, and, with the jaw teeth, 


_ grind and mince it, and give it the laſt 8 og 
tor the ſtomach. | 


- — — — — — — ng: <p Er 


If the tecth were covered, like other bones, with 

a web of ſmall threads, or membrane, chewing 
would occafion much pain ; and, if they were quite 

naked and expoſed to the air, they would ſoon de- 

cay (for no bone will bear the air) to prevent both _ 

which inconveniencies they are covered, ſo far as 

they are expoſed to the air, with a neat enamel, 

harder than the bone itſelf ; which prevents any pain 
from chewing, and ſecures them from various inju- 
ries ; and, as ſon as they loſe this, they decay. 
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And here we may obſerve, as an inſtance of the 


wiſdom of Providence, that children, who live for a | | 

conſiderable time on milk, have, for ſome months, 8 

no > teeth 3 as Wen would ſerve only to hurt them- = | 
ſelves 


Py 3 5 obſerved. that theſe 3 aſſt . 
the . | | | 


16 J 
ſelves or their nurſes; but that, at the very age 
when they can take in more ſubſtantial food, and 
begin to want teeth for the ſake of ſpeech, teeth begin 
to appear, and grow gradually as the children ſtand 
more in need of them: Indeed, they only, of all 
the bones continue to grow in length (or, at leaſt, 
their enamel does) during life; which is a provi- 
dential appointment to repair the WAN orange 
by conſtant uſe. | 


The nosz not only contributes to the beauty of 
the countenance, but aſſiſts alſo in forming the 
voice; draws in and lets out the breath of life; and 
relieves the head from any thing that may oppreſs 

it: (4) And, to prevent any thing hurtful from en- 
tering the breathing paſſages during ſleep, hairs 
are placed at the extremity of the noſtrils ; which 
are formed not of fleſh, but of griſtle, that they 
may more readily be kept open, and, as occaſion 
requires, be dilated or contradted: Wide at the bot- 

tom the better to receive the aſcending fragrance, / 
VE BLOTS. and 


. The Creator bath kindly appointed many ways to 
diſcharge what might be hurtful to us. If any thing op- 
preſs the head, it hath a power to relieve itſelf by ſneez- 
ing; if any thing i injurious fall upon the lungs, they can, 
generally, remove it by coughing ; and ſhould any thing 
clog the ſtomach, it has a power to * ſelf, 1 
: throw off whatever is e ow”. 


1 
and narrow at the top that, when teten it may act 
more ( 


The noſe is alſo the inſtrument of /ne/ling, by 
which we enjoy the perfumes and ſweets of nature, 
which are thus ſent to the brain for its refreſhment, 
And as our food paſſeth through the mouth into 
the ſtomach, the organ of ſmell 1s placed immedi- 
ately above it, to Prevent. its receiving any * 
corrupted. 


The roazkRAb is a ſingular ornament, full of 
grace and majeſty, it is the index of joy or ſorrow; 
of ſeverity or mildneſs; of ſhame or of impu- c 
dence; and the ſwelling forward of this part is 
uſeful; as it conveniently ſhades the eyes, and keeps 
off an exceſs of light, which might, * be 
ſome hindrance to the ſight. 


The 3 FR” largeſt portion of the human 
face, contribute greatly to its beauty; they are the 
chief ſeat of bluſhing, that mark of virtuous mo- 
deſty : Hither, on the conſciouſneſs of any unbe- 
coming action, the heated blood aſcends, and diſ- 
| plays the ruddy enſigns of ſhame. And this fluſh- 
ing of the blood in the cheeks on the violation of 


S modeſty, or even on the apprehenſion of having 


violated it, 1s one of the gente amongſt all the 
* wonders 


fil 
ity 


1 18 ] : : 
Wonders of our frame: for what is it but God's 
declaring to us that we ſhall not offend againſt this 
virtue without -publiſhing our ſhame to all around 
us? What is it but making the very blood in our 
bodies the guardian of our virtue; hurrying it into 
the face by unknown channels; by a power that 


cannot be accounted for, and in a manner incapable 
2 oy being 1 8 ? 


The 11 Ps are . cover the mouth, gums, 
and teeth, and to be a guard to the latter; they 
Terve alſo for forming the voice, and rendering the 
ſpeech diſtin and eaſy : They are alſo particu- 
larly uſeful in taſting, and preventing the food, 
when chewed, from falling out of the mouth. 
The chin is a peculiar ornament to the face; 
and is a part with which no animal is furniſhed but 
man. | 


The mourn, the ſeat of ſmiles, is formed hol- 


lo and capacious that it may not only receive, but 
retain the food, till it is properly prepared for the 


ſtomach. With the mouth alſo we take in the air; 


_ convey it to the lungs ; and form our ſpeech :/ And 


it contains a ſmall piece of Tpangy fleſh, called the 
vv, hanging from the palate to the opening of 
"ON I” the uſes of wel are, to prevent 


the 


: ſeem to be more feeble are neceſſary.” 


* © 


i 


the cold air from entering too haſtily into che lungs: 


to aſſiſt in forming the voice, and hinder what 
we drink from being thrown back from the mouth 
into the noſtrils, When we conſider this little part, 
we cannot but ſay, thoſe parts of the body which 


: 


Let us next conſider that PE NEON of the head 


| which is always expoſed to view, and is called the 


FACE, Or COUNTENANCE; the features of which 


«make one of the greateſt diſtinctions between men 


and brutes : For either brutes have no face, ſtrictly 
and properly ſo called ; -or it doth not look forward 
as man's doth. Here the i image of the mind is moſt 


eſpecially to be diſcerned, God having imprinted 
on the features of the countenance characters which 


are, generally, the faithful interpreters of the ſoul. 
When the mind is at peace, the countenance gives 
true information of what paſſes within, and appears 
in a ſtate of tranquillity; but, when the mind is 


wherein the paſſions are ſtrongly painted, and thoſe 
ſecret agitations, which we greatly with to conce al, 15 


are betrayed : And thus, whilſt the tongue is vilely 


employed in diſſimulation, the hypocriſy will, ge- 


nerally, be read in, that ever-open book, the coun- 
tenance. Here alſo we may obſerys the ſymptoms 
5 of . of diſeaſe, or death. 


Ca. And 


. „ 
e And the wonderful variety of men's countenan- _ 
ces (i) is a great argument of the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of the Creator. Although the parts 
which compoſe the human face are few, and are all 
diſpoſed on the ſame plan, yet there are not two 

faces exactly alike; there is ſomething in each to 
diſtinguiſh it from another. And this variety of 
features evidently appears to have been contrived 
for the benefit of mankind: For, if the faces 

of men ſo exactly reſembled each other that they 


could not be diſtinguiſhed, this would occaſion con- 
| tinual confuſion, miſchief, and fraud in the world. 


We ſhould experience the vexation of endleſs un- 


certainty in n all aur tranſactions with each other; 
| ſhould 


© (i) To this great variety of men's faces may be added 

two other ſtriking inſtances of God's providence ; in 

| the variety of voices, though the organs of ſpeech are 

| the ſame; and in the difference of hand-writings ; where, 

though thouſands are taught by the ſame maſter, and 

- In the ſame method, there ſhall be ſomething peculiar in 

the writing of og to diſtinguiſh it. Thus, as 

every man's face diſtinguiſhes him in the light, ſo does 
his voice in the dark; and his hand-writing can ſpeak 

for him, though abſent, and ſecure his contracts to future 

generations, And it is to be obſerved that theſe things 

- (without which ſociety could not ſubſiſt) are not the 

effect of human agreement; but the wiſe and gracious 

appointment of the providence of God ; who regardeth 

what is for the good of ered 10 general, and of en 

5 * eat 


mould not be ſecure of our lives, or the quiet poſ- + 


2 ſeſſion of our property; there would be no juſtice 


between man and man, as msgiſtrates could not 


diſtinguiſh the guilty ; becauſe malefactors, though 


ſeen never ſo plainly, could not be known, if they 


were once loſt fight of: and thus villainies of every 


kind would be committed without any riſque of 
diſcovery ; ; and e would ſpeedily be diſſolved, 


Let us now proceed to | conſider the NECK and 


BREAST of man. 


+ The ger unites the head to the body, and co- 
vers the throat, which 1s furniſhed with two pipes 


moſt admirably contrived : The firſt is placed in 
the fore part of the neck ; is wonderful in its for- 


mation, and called the wi x DPI E. By this air is 
taken in, and breathed forth; and, becauſe a con- 


tinual reſpiration is neceſſary to the ſupport of 
life, it is formed of ſtiff, griſtly rings, to keep it 


conſtantly open, and prevent the ſides from falling 
together. And that, when we ſwallow, nothing 
might fall into the windpipe, and prevent our breath- 
ing, the Allwiſe Creator hath __ a cover 1 40 

to 


(4) Let any one obſerye the upper part of the wind- 
Pipe in a ſheep, and The will ſee a cover, which, being 


1 
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to the top of it, over which every ching chat we 
eat and drink paſſes, before it can be conveyed into 
the paſſage for the food, called the cUuLLET ; which 


cover prevents meat or drink from entering it : So 


that it is abſolutely neceſſary, if we would eat with 
eaſe, and preſerve life at the ſame time, that the 
windpipe, or the mouth of it, ſhould be cloſed when 


we ſwallow; otherwiſe many things might enter 


it, whilſt we eat, drink, or ſleep, which would occa- 


ſion violent coughing, ſtraining, or even inſtant 
death. Thus this important paſs is always ſecured 


againft any noxious approaches ; yet, reſpiration 


being abſolutely neceſſary, this cover opens imme- 
_ diately after ſwallowing our food; becauſe if it re- 

mained in the mouth of the windpipe, the breath 
would be Ropped, and we ſhould inſtantly be ſuffo- 


: It ſhould further be obſerved that, for the more 
convenient bending of our neck, the windpipe is 
compoſed not of one continued griftle, but of many, 


: OP joined together. - 


I The GULLET, or paſſage through which food paf⸗ 


ſes, is placed behind the windpipe, and leads directly 


00 


pfeſled Gon by the bo0d when it is ſwallowed, cloſes the 


opening of the windpipe ; ſo that the food paſſing over it, 


28 over a i is e from falling i into it 


13 1 8 
to the ſtomach. Both theſe pipes are ſo neceſſary 
that, without the one, we can neither breathe nor 


ſpeak ; and without the other, we cannot receive the 
food W to dur ſupport. 


Thbeſe are the paſſages to the BREAST, which is 


guarded by ribs; compoſed of hard and ſtrong 
bones; but, not being intended to bear any great 
weight, they are broad and thin, that they may 
bend and give way without breaking: And it is an 
inſtance of the kind care of Providence that after 
having been bent they have a power of returning 
to their former ſhape again. Formed into a regu- 


lar arch, they are gently moveable for the act of 


breathing ; and they compoſe a ſafe lodgment 'and 


fence for, thoſe importants organs of life, the 


LUNGS and the Hr ART. 


The LuxGs Dy * great inſtrument of breath- 
ing, the neceſſary organs of ſpeech; they are of a 
ſpungy ſubſtance, and, conſidering their ſize, the 
lighteſt part of the body; being formed of a great 
number of hollow pipes to receive air, with which 
they are alternately filled and emptied: at each 
filling, they enable the blood to extract from it the 
PRINCIPLE or REAT, which is abſolutely neceſſary 
to life ; and, at each emptying, they, by means of 
the * air, 88 off from che blood a noxious 


vapour, 


81] 
vapour, which, if it accumulated, would ſoon prove 
fatal : ſo that breathing ſeems ordained by the 
Allwiſe Creator for. the purpoſe of communicating 
one principle neceſſary to life; and of removing 
another principle (its direct oppoſite) which would 
_ deſtroy life: this operation, therefore, is equally 
admirable. and incomprehenſible. And that the 
Lungs may be firm and ſteady, and perform 
their operation with greater certainty and accuracy, 
they are faſtened to the ſpine, or back-bone, and 
thereby become fixed. This ſhould teach us that 
the lungs are the work of a Creator who doth all 
things wiſely ; and that it is our duty to bleſs and 
praiſe Him who hath breathed into our noftrils the 
breath of life, and, amidſt a oaland accidents, 
continues to preſerve it. | 


The REART is the firſt part that lives, and the 
laſt that dies in man; it is the diſtributer of natural 
heat, and of the blood, that vehicle of life, through - 
out the whole body by its continual motion, called 
its circulation: For, even when all the other mem-_ 
bers are at reſt, the heart is in perpetual motion, 
from the firſt moment of life to the ; © WH 


The heart is ls almoſt in the middle of the 
body; but, becauſe it is more difficult for the blood 
o aſcend chan deſcend, ſomething nearer to the 

head. 


L 3s 3 
head. Its fleſh is the firmeſt and moſt ſolid of 7 
in the body ; and it is covered with an exceedingly 
ſtrong membrane, which keeps it in its place, with- 
out interrupting its office; prevents its rubbing 
' againft the lungs ; contains a liquor which keeps 
the ſurface of it moiſt, ſmooth, and ſlippery, and 
thereby enables it the more readily to perform its 
neceſſary functions. And, for the greater ſecurity, 


the heart is lodged within the ſoft bed of the lungs 


(which are called by ſome the heart's pillow), is en- 
compaſſed with a fence of bone, and protected alſo by 


the ſhoulder blades and the back-bone. The heart 


moves more than three thouſand time in an hour 

without ceaſing, whether we wake or ſleep; and 

continues, during ſixty, ſeventy, or eighty years, 

' ſtrong, active, and unwearied ; equally a ſtranger to 

reſt or fatigue: And this motion is performed 

without our conſent, or without our being Nan 5 
of what paſſes. 


The lungs and the heart are ſeparated from the 
ſtomach, and other lower bowels, by a ſtrong ſkin 
called the MDο Fr, which aflifts in relieving. the 
bowels ; and, next to the lungs, 1s the principal in. 


ſtrument of breathing. This part of the body is 


ſappoſed alſo, by ſome, to be the cauſe of laugh- 
ter, which is peculiar to man; which contributes 


to relieve the uneaſineſs of grief, and, by baniſhing 
D 1 neee 


e 
ſavageneſs of temper, renders fociery more agree- 
able. i 


1 Thi e large and hollow, in order to 
contain at once ſufficient food for nouriſhment ; 
and the inner part has many folds, ſo formed as to 
prevent the food from paſſing through it too ſoon. 
Its operation is truly amazing; as, in the courſe 
of three or four hours, the hardeſt and tougheſt 
meats are changed into a ſoft milky. juice, which 
could ſcarcely be effected, during that time, in a pot, 
over a fierce fire. © This work of digeſtion is 
performed every day, without our knowing how, 
and without our being able to prevent it : And that 
whatever is taken into the ſtomach is thus ſuddenly 
conſumed is. a moſt wiſe appointment of the Crea- 
tor ſor the ſupport and nouriſhment of the body: 
For, as the body, by its motions and employments, 
muſt ſuffer a continual waſte, it was neceſſary that 
this waſte ſhould be repaired ; ſome parts of it, 
therefore, were neceſſary to receive nouriſhment ; | 
- Others to grind it, to ſeparate the juices, and diſ- 
tribute them through the whole, as every EN hath ; 
need. 


The ſtomach hath alſo, after digeſtion, a power 
of extending or contracting itſelf, according to the 
| | . mes | 


4.4 7 


quantity of food received, and of b off 
23 thing that clogs it. 


| We may alſo obſerve that the wiſe Creator hath 
added, to the other uſes of the ſtomach; a pain felt 
from faſting ; by which we are reminded of our 
want of food and refreſhment ; of which, without 
ſuch a warning, we might, through lazineſs, or 
variety of buſineſs, often not be ſenſible, till we 
became weak, faint, and, from want of ſupport, | 
unfir for buſineſs. (m/ 


The aaa uſe of the BowELs is very ob- 
ſervable, and worthy of their great Author : they 
were intended to retain the food a conſiderable 
time, in order to its better digeſtion ; and the many 
turniogs and foldings of them were framed by the 
Provident . Creator for this purpoſe ; and, notwith- 


ſtanding all theſe turnings and foldings, they are 
D2 faſtened 


— 


„n) It is a remarkable Ss of the wiſdom of "TY | 
vidence that pleaſure is annexed to, the two ſupports of 

life, eating and drinking: For to be obliged to chew and 

| ſwallow food daily, and to find no reliſh ot pleaſure in it, 
would be a yery diſagreeable taſk ; and, unleſs Provi- 
dence had rendered eating and drinking pleaſant to us, .it 
is not improbable that many would have negleQed it, or, 
atleaſt, would not have uſed it in due 122 and quan- 


Auty. 


faſtened. in ſuch a manner that it is not poſſible for 
the food to take a wrong direction. By means of 
theſe various turnings the food remains in the in- 
teſtines ſo long, that whatever nouriſhment it con- 
tains may be drawn out before it leaves the body: 
Without theſe, it would paſs off too ſpeedily, and . 
we ſhould be always hungry. 


The BEL LY, which contains the bowels, is not 
encompaſſed with bones, like the breaſt, but left 
free ſor the neceſſary reception of food, and for the 
more convenient bending of the body. Thus the 
eare of the Creator is every where to be ſeen ; and 
no one can conſider this part ofthe human body 
without grateful acknowledgment of his wiſdom 
and Jenn. 


How the heart and the lungs are put in motion ; 
how the ſtomach and bowels digeſt food for our nou- 
riſhment and growth, we are wholly ignorant ; as 
wie are of very many other motions of which we 
receive the benefit without underſtanding the man- 
mer in which they are performed: But, though we 
know not the cauſe of theſe motions, we cannot but 
admire the wiſdom and power of the CON in 
W and 9 dem: 125 


- 


Here 


L % a 


Heie we may obſerve that the lungs, the heart, 
che ſtomach, and the bowels, are, beſides their 
other guards, protected by the Ax us; which are 
very conveniently placed to fence off any viòlence. 


The arms, which are the miniſters that ſerve, 
the guards that defend the body, are placed near 
the cheſt, where the body is the ſtrongeſt; and, 
without being too far from the lower parts, are 

moſt conveniently ſituated for every kind of exer- 
ciſe and work, as well as for the protection of the 
other members; firm with bone, yet not weighty 

with fleſh, they bend inwards and outwards, move 
upwards or downwards 1 as bee re · 

quires. 53 e | 


The nand, which is annexed te the arm, is a 
ſtriking proof of the wiſdom of God; it is the 
ſceptre by which man aſcertains his dominion over 
other creatures ; is fit for every purpoſe ; capable 
of every exertion, and of adapting itſelf to every 
ſpecies of induſtry. This precious inſtrument is 
divided into four IR EAS bending forward, and 
one oppoſite bending backwards, and of greater 
ſtrength than any of them ſingly, to join with 
them ſeparately or united; whereby the hand is 
enabled to lay hold of, to raiſe, or puſh away, ob- 
fee een ſizes, e are . 


SH. 
ened with bones, having joints ſo flexible that our 
fingers are opened and cloſed without any difficulty, 
and we are thereby enabled to open or contract them, 
and firmly to ſeize any thing. 


The ends of the e are allo 8 with 
' NAILS, Which ſerve not only for ornament and de- 
fence, but for various other uſes. The ſkin upon 
the ends of the fingers being very thin, and of ex- 
quiſite ſenſe, (to enable us to judge readily - of 
whatever we handle) we ſhould be frequently in 
pain, Cu) and our hands would be of little ſervice, 
if the fingers were not armed with nails, which 
have no ſenſation, for preſerving ſo tender a part, 
as the fingers ends, from injury, Thus, in every 
part of the human body, the marks of divine wit- 
dom may be _ 5 | 


As to the nom Es, theſe pillars of the body, they 
alto well deſerve our conlidergtion. | 


— 


Whatever wiſdom. may appear in the frame of 
the human body; how uſeful and neceſſary, ſoever 


- {n) God hath annexed pain to all injuries of the body, 
in order to quicken us in the ſearch of ſpeedy remedies ; 
and to make us careful to avoid every thing that may oc- 
eaſion pan, | ets wee: 


L 31 1 

all its other cat may be, yet this wonderful mas: 
chine would ſcarcely be in a condition to move, if 
the Creator had not ſupported it by the ſtiffneſs 


and hardneſs of bones ; and thus enabled 1 it to per- 
form its — duties. 


Bones, in general, are covered with a thin ſkin, 
extremely ſenſible, to warn us againſt any annoy-- 
ance ; light and hollow, that they might not weigh 
us down; yet of a firm and ſolid nature, to give 
ſteadineſs, uprightneſs, ſtrength, and beauty to the 
body. They are moſt of them larger at each end 
than in the middle, that the joints (into which the 
bones are divided, that we may. move with more. 
eaſe) may be firm, and the bones not ſo eaſily diſlo- 
cated : and theſe joints are ſo nicely contrived as to 
render our limbs pliant and ready for every motion, 
and yet ſo ſtrong as not to be injured by conſtant 
uſe. The marrow with which the bones are 
filled is likewiſe of fingular uſe ; as it ſupplies an 
oil, to keep them moiſt, without which they would 
grow dry, ſtiff, and brittle, and ſoon crack and 
break : It ſerves alſo to prevent the joints of the 
bones from being worn, or overheated, by long 
continued action; to keep the limbs ſupple, and 
contribute to their more eaſy motion : For, al- 
though the ends of the bones are round and ſmooth, 
| 21 | ES _ they 
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ww could not, if dry, move with FR (6 „ Ard 
that we may uſe our limbs readily ; may ſtreteh 
out, or draw in our arms; ſtoop or riſe, as we 
pleaſe each bone is ſet in the hollow of another, 
and moiſtened with an oily humour which prevents 
the griſtle that covers it, from being injured. Can 
we then ſufficiently admire the kind providence of 


the Creator, who has not only fitted all theſe parts 


for their neceſſary motions. and employments, but 
graciouſly added whatever may * chem, and 
render their ation wy . 

The bones of the human body, though very nu- 
merous, and 'many of them very liable to be diſlo. 
cated, or ſnapped aſunder, are yet ſo well preſerved 
by the power that formed them, that we may truly 
ſay, God keepeth all our N oof that not one 


of them! 18 broken.“ 1 


1 * 


In the Ga are many little bones ſet together i in 
uch manner chat! it _ turn or 2 8 wich 8 5 
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WO We ſhall be convinced of this, if 've ES 
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ö "i the axles of waggons and mills, clocks and Jacks, 


though never ſo ſmooth and poliſhed, "can ae move | 
unleſs ** are . f 2 | 


3 1 4 j — 
a on 4 


Tue rer nont conſiſts of ſeveral very ſhert 


bones, knit together by cartilages, or griſtles, which 
readily give way, for the more eaſy turning of 


the head, and more convenient ſtooping, when there 
is occaſion. . The form of it is the beſt that can be 
contrived ; being made tapering, like a pillar; 
the lower joints broadeſt and largeſt, and the upper 
ones leſs and leſs, for the greater firmneſs and 
| ſtrength. Had it been one, entire, rigid bone, it 
would have prevented the body from bending as 
effectually as if a ſtake had been driven through 


it; and being of ſuch a length, would often be in 


danger of ſnapping aſunder ; whereas now it is ſo 
wiſely and ſtrongly united by theſe joints, that it 
has the pliancy of willow, with the firmneſs of an 
. N ä 


The bones of the TH1c ns, (the largeſt and longeſt 
of; the whole body) of the legs and feet, ſupport the 
bones which are above them, and may be conſidered 
as the moveable foundation of the body: they have 
ſeveral joints to render their motions eaſy, and are 

ſo formed that, though perfedly commodious for 
won mY s not obſtruet our _— — 8 


The yBET are "i baſs of the body, which ney D 
firmly ſupport; and enable it to move eaſily and 
* * conkift of more than thirty bones in 
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0 each, firmly faſtened together, and they are 0 
6 * contrived to anſwer their various uſes. 


The Tons allo e to che 0 of hs 


: body, as they fix the feet * on the Seen 


FuESEH is 1 to clothe the bones, and to 
guard and ſecure the inward parts; and, being ſoft _ 


and flexible, is further ſerviceable to give propor- 
tion and comelineſs by filling up the ſkin. And it 


is given us not only for ornament, but for eaſe and 


reſt; it is a ſoft bed of itſelf ; it renders fitting or 
lying down eaſy, and promotes reſt and ſleep. - Fleſh 


alſo anſwers a ſtill more important purpoſe ; as thoſe 


fleſhy. ſubſtances, the MvscLEs, by which all mo- 


tion is performed, poſſeſs a power of lengthening, or 
ſhortening, the fibres, or threads, of which they 
are compoſed, in a manner which not only ſets all 


human . contrivances at an infinite diſtance, but 


(notwithſtanding the perpetual evidence of our 


- ſenſes) almoſt exceeds belief. Thus, if we wiſh to 
move the hand, or foot, it inſtantly moves obedient 


to our wiſh; an effect which exceeds the compre- 


henſion of man, and is a convincing proof of the 


exiſtence of a ſuperior Being; without whom we 


| ſhould have no more power to move a limb, by 
a mere thought, than we have to move the ſun. 
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And yet how few are there who reflect on theſs . 
2 chin, or raiſe their thoughts to HIM who hath | 


diſpoſed theſe minute fibres ſo wiſely as that all the 


variouſly. parts may ſpontaneouſly perform their 
motions without interfering with each other? 
Surely we muſt be equally ignorant and ungrateful 


if we do not acknowledge and adore the God who 
hath not only thus “ fearfully and wonderfully” 
formed our body, but moves it continually by the 


concurrence of a prodigious number and variety of 


muſcles, which readily anſwer every purpoſe, and 


inſtantaneouſly comply with every motion of the 


will. In fleſh, therefore, as in the other parts of 
the body, we ſee plain proofs of the wiſdom aud 


goodneſs of God. 


Far alſo cheriſhes aud keeps the body warm; 
ſeryes for the defence and ſecurity of ſome parts; 
renders the motion of others more eaſy ; makes the 
ſurface of the body ſmooth and beautiful; and ſup- 


plies, as there is reaſon to ſuppoſe, in ſome meaſure, . 


the defect of nouriſhment, when the body does not 
receive it in the uſual way, 


The Srix is a moſt curious piece of delicate 
network, which is extended over the whole ſurface 
of the body, and covers and defends the varioug 
parts that lie under it; it is the organ of feeling, 
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and diſcovers to us, leeping or . Wikthbver 
touches it: And, being fall of very ſmall holes, 
called pores, cleanſes the blood, by means of perſpira- 
Fon, from offenfive humburs; which, if they were 
not thrown off, would occaſion nah and become 
Latent to the body. 


And that fo great a niitiber of os as the fin 


contains, variouſly mingled ; hard and ſoft ; fluid 
With fixed; Tolid with hollow); thoſe in reſt with 


thoſe in motion; ſhould be ſo far from hindering 


| their ſeveral operations as all mutually to affiſt each 


other, and all to coficur in the general deſign of the 
gracious Creator, the benefit and preſervation of 
the whole, is an eyident mark of great wiſdom. 


From this rude and very imperfect ſketch of the 
principal parts of the human body, we ſee that it 
1s « fearfully and wonderfully made ;” regularly 
difpoſed, and moſt accurately proportioned in all 
its parts, which are furniſhed with every thing 


| necefſary, and placed in the manner beſt adapted 
to their ſeveral uſes. No part of this divine ftruc- 


ture is imperfect; none uſeleſs ; none interferes 


wich another. Every member, every ſenſe, has its 


peculiar function, which it difcharges in harmony 


With the reſt; and all conſpire to the health and 
Preſervation of life, Let us not, then, ſuppoſe that 


. any 


any parts of our body are uſeleſs, decanſe we are 

ignorant of their uſe; but believe chat, as What we 
v0 underſtand is wife, and gracious, and good, 
What we do wor r r 

9 e 1 


I, in the whole body, you change the form, or 
-the fituation, of any part; if you diminiſh or in- 
- creaſe its fize, or attempt any alteration, you ine- 
vitably do miſchief; it would ceaſe to anſwer the 
end, the moment it ceaſed to be what it is: There 
being nothing deficient ; nothing ſaperfluous ; no- : 
| U f © 


It is alfo a wiſe and kind ben of the . 
tor that we are furniſſied by pairs, anſwering on 
each ſide one do another, with thoſe organs of the 
body which are moſt ufeful, and moſt expoſed to 
bs door hes art hl 27 TYP brand to ears, two 
| | * 


f#) It would be prudent "NE" to Tappofe dur 
ſelves deprived of one of our limbs, or ſenſes; for then 
we ſhould find that two hands, or two eyes, excel one as 
much in value, as in number; and, even if we ſhould not 
greatly feel the want of the loſt part, the unſightlineſs of 

ſuch a defect would alone be very difagreeable. Such 
conſiderations as thefe ſhould teach us properly to value 
_® blefling till then, perbaps, unthougbt of; to eftcem ibe 


or IS : 1 
3 IS W to o legs; not only for our convenience 
[ hilft we enjoy them, but that we might not be re- 
Adauced, by the loſs of one, to a deſtitute and defence - 
leſs ſtate; might not be greatly obſtructed in our 
improvements in knowledge; or rendered incapable 
of the W of — a 
Admire, FRY 0 man, wich the 3 3 hu- 
- mulity, and the moſt heartfelt gratitude, the per- 
fection and beauty of thy body ; ; the admirable con- 
nection, harmony, and proportion of all its parts; 
its finiſhed form and faultleſs. order: Proſtrate thy- 
1 ſelf before the throne of thy Creator, and adore the 
= © kind, paternal care diſcovered for its ſecurity and 
LL happineſs. Deftroy not this divinely contrived ma- 
| chine by intemperance. Remember that every 
ca. violation of purity and temperance weakens thy 
„ body, and renders it leſs laſting; and that the beſt 
| preſervative of health is a regular and virtuoys 
courſe of life, And, ſurely, when thou conſidereſt 
the very many minute parts of which thy body is 
compoſed, and how prejudicial an obſtruction in any 
one of them would be to the whole; that the ſtop- 


(of 


perfeRtion of our bedics as 2 great bappineſs ; ; to be care- | 
ful to preſerve it ; and to acknowledge that we are in- 
3 debted for the complete uſe of our limbs, and the full 
EO EO enjoyment of our ſenſes, to the goodneſs of God, 
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- moſt awful reverence, to the wiſe and beneficent 
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page ot a 1 0 wheel, i in that vaſt 3 of 
moving organs on which health depends, may de- 
ſtroy it, thou mult be penetrated with an holy fear; 
thou canſt not avoid conſidering it as a miracle that 
thy body ſhould be preſerved (as thou uſeſt it) for a 
ſingle hour; much more that, for a long courſe of 
years, it ſhould be able to endure the hardſhips,” the 
ſhocks, the blows and outrages which it ſuffers 
from thy frequent exceſſes, without being diſordered, 
or rendered uſeleſs. Look up, therefore, with the 


Creator who hath framed thy body, the maſter-piece 
of his viſible creation, ſo delicately, and at the ſame 
time ſodurably ; and, whilft thou enjoyeſt the com- 
forts of this gracious formation, ſuffer not the 
grateful ſenſe of it ever to be eraſed from thy heart. 


7 AY; * . 7 


IT has been the object of the editor, in this diſ- 
courſe, to adapt the obſervations of ſome eminent 
| philoſophers and divines to the capacities of com- 
mon readers, for whoſe uſe this publication is prin- 5 
cipally intended. 28 
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